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ACCENT, XXIII: 2, Spring 1958. 


1090. Mills, Ralph J., Jr. ''Wallace Stevens: The Image of the 
Rock," pp. 75-89. Previous to his late poems, the image of the rock 
stands for the objective, physical world in which the poet exists. In 
his late poems, however, particularly in the group of poems entitled 
The Rock, the rock becomes a symbol which embodies the poet's 
final attitudes toward life and death, a personal eschatology, formu- 
lated by the poet as he himself feels the approach of death. 
—Henry B. Rule 


AMERICAN BOOK COLLECTOR, VIII: 8, April 1958. 


1091. Dykes, J. C. ''For the Beginner: Collecting Modern Western 
Americana,'' pp. 9-14. This article discusses important books, pub- 
lished chiefly during the 1950's, that deal with the American West. 

—Hensley C. Woodbridge 


THE ANTIOCH REVIEW, XVIII: 2, Summer 1958. 


1092. Leonard, Frank G. ''Cozzens Without Sex; Steinbeck Without 
Sin," pp. 209-218. The Readers Digest Book Club periodically dis- 
tributes to its membership some 2 1/2 million copies of ''condensed" 
versions of currently popular books. In terms of the economics of 
book writing and their cultural impact these often assume an im- 
portance far in excess of the original versions. RD condensation 
involves more than shortening and telescoping; it often takes the 
form of simplification, elimination of subtleties, pruning of contro- 
versial matter, and Bowdlerization. This latter, particularly well 
illustrated by the treatment given By Love Possessed and East of 
Eden, often has the effect of converting a book which undertakes an 
honest coming to grips with reality into one which represents a dis- 
tortion of reality. 


1093. Sudrann, Jean. ''The Necessary Illusion: A Letter from 
London," pp. 236-244. Our American incapacity to fully understand 
and properly appreciate much current English literature stems from 
our lack of understanding of the Englishman's revised concept of his 
own national role and destiny. The intellectual Englishman has ac- 
cepted the death of his past; he is seeking an attainable and a con- 
structive new role in the reorganized world. Themes implicit in 
this situation are-being dealt with by such diverse writers as Ray 
Lawler, John Osborne, Angus Wilson, Elizabeth Taylor, Kingsley 
Amis, Nigel Dennis, L. P. Hartley, Elizabeth Bowen, and William 
Sansom. —Hubert Smith 


BUCKNELL REVIEW, VII: 4, May 1958. 


1094, Rein, David M. "Poe and Virginia Clemm," pp. 207-216. 
Speculations on the relationship between Poe and Virginia Clemm, 
before and during their marriage, have overlooked the most valuable 
biographical source-material—the stories which Poe wrote in that 
period, Examination of ''Berenice," ''Morella,"' "Ligeia," "The Fall 
of the House of Usher,'' and "Eleonora" reveals Poe's deep antipathy 
to the marriage and his dissatisfaction during it. If these stories 
are not considered as expressions of Poe's troubled life, they can 
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be read only as ''strange inexplicable tales with merely weird plots." 


1095. Warlow, Francis W. "Richard Wilbur," pp. 217-233. Wilbur, 
the 1957 Pulitzer Prize poet, is representative of the modern gen- 
eration of Anglo-American poets. He aims at a moderately difficult, 
ironic utterance which will be meaningful to the sophisticated reader, 
He is cultivated, well-read, and conventionally formal. He has grown 
out of 'an absorption in the modern poetic renascence,'' but he is "a 
refiner'' and, to a certain extent, ''a popularizer'"' of that movement, 
His treatment of material has developed from abstract considera- 
tions to the more concrete ''things of this world." 


1096. Johnson, Maurice. ''The Structural Impact of A Modest Pro- 
posal," pp. 234-240. As in poetry, a unifying intensity is achieved 
in Swift's famous essay by means of a verbal contrivance, working 
through the structure, which has been termed ''the perpetual slight 
alteration of language.'' The tension of the Proposal lies in the 
cumulative ironic effect of Swift's phraseology which is artfully 
developed from the introductory paragraphs through the conclusion. 

—Earl H. Rovit 


BULLETIN OF BIBLIOGRAPHY, XXII: 5, January-April 1958. 


1097. Curry, Ralph L. "Stephen Butler Leacock: A Check-List," 
pp. 106-109. Under the headings ''Whole Volumes," "Articles and 
Poems in Periodicals, Pamphlets and Collections," ''Miscellaneous 
Writings," "Articles Published Through Syndicated Outlet: Miller 
Services Ltd.,"' and ''Translations,'' Curry supplies corrections, 
gives items not listed by previous bibliographers, and brings up to 
1956 Gerhard R. Lomer's Stephen Leacock: A Check-List and Index 
of His Writings (Ottawa: National Library of Canada, 1954), which 
listed items through 1950. 


1098. Cohen, Libby Okun. "Shalom Asch in English Translation: A 
Bibliography,"' pp. 109-111. Cohen "'lists all of Shalom Asch's works 
published in English, including all editions and reprints,'' many of 
them items never before collected in a bibliography. Excluded are 
material about Asch, reviews of his works, or transliterations of 
Yiddish titles, "whether translated or not.'' The bibliography reveals 
that all of Asch's work is "part of a search for the meaning of the 
Hebraic tradition" and that his concern is with the theme of salva- 
tion and ''the role of the Jew in an alien culture." The list is alpha- 
betical by title and includes paperback reprints. 


1099. McCord, David. ''Misprints in Tomlinson," p. 111. Points 
out misprints in McCord's copy of The Haunted Forest (London: 
Hodder and Stoughton, 1951). 


1100. Benson, Ann, ''Franz Kafka: An American Bibliography," 
pp. 112-114. Under the headings ''The Writings of Franz Kafka," 
"Criticism,"' and "Research in Progress," this bibliography supple- 
ments that of Klaus W. Jonas (Bulletin of Bibliography, XX [Septem- 
ber-December, 1952], pp. 212-216 and [January-April, 1953] pp. 
231-233), "and therefore does not contain the 1952 items already 
listed by Mr. Jonas.'"' Items through 1957 are listed, 
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1101. Scholl, Ralph. "Science Fiction: A Selected Check-List," 
pp. 114-115. Scholl restricts the term "science-fiction" to "that 
imaginative fiction which is the result of extrapolations that take 
into account the so-called natural laws."' He lists "all available 
critical articles, as found in periodicals, which deal with the subject 
of science fiction,"' and gives a selected list of bibliographies. No 
science fiction titles are listed. 


1102. Cook, Doris E. "The Library of William Gillette: A Partial 
Check-List," pp. 116-120. Continued from Bulletin of Bibliog., 
XXII (September-December 1957), pp. 88-93, part Il of this check- 
list contains items numbered from 207 to 399, (To be continued.) 

—Helmut E, Gerber 


CLA JOURNAL, I: 2, March 1958. 


1103. Farrison, Edward W. "'Ophelia's Reply Concerning Her 
Father,'' pp. 53-57. Though "it has often been said that near the end 
of 'The Nunnery Scene' Hamlet catches Ophelia lying," that he thinks 
both ''Polonius and Claudius [are] hiding behind an arras nearby," 
an analysis of the scene, considered in context with the rest of the 
play, fails to support such a thesis. Hamlet suspects that Polonius 
has played pander for Claudius and that Claudius has perhaps seduced 
Ophelia. But while Hamlet thinks that the king is present, "'there 
seems to be no reason for believing that Hamlet knows or even sus- 
pects that Ophelia is lying when she tells him her father is at home." 


1104. Turner, Darwin T. ''The Servant in the Comedies of William 
Congreve,'' pp. 68-74. Servants play unusually diversified roles in 
some of William Congreve's comedies. In The Old Bachelor the 
servants Setter and Lucy have important lines and scenes. Simi- 
larly, Valentine's servant, Jeremy, in Love for Love is not at all a 
stage stereotype. In The Way of of the World, Waitwell and Foible are 
much more important to to the movement of the play than are the usual 
stock servant figures. "In the hands of Congreve, the servant does 
not remain one type.... He may occupy the...role of confidant...of 
arch-deceiver...or of a wit worthy of...the Restoration stage." 


1105. Smith, Hammett W. "Karl J. Shapiro: A Poet of Human Rela- 
tions,"'pp. 97-100. Shapiro's ''ethnic-religious’"’ background is deeply 
Significant in his works. The reader is made aware that Shapiro is 
a member of a minority group and a "poet who suffers because of 
his ethnic-religious strain.'' Alienated from his own religious group, 
rejected by the Roman Catholic Church, suffering as an undergradu- 
ate from "lurking anti-Semitic forces" at the University of Virginia, 
Shapiro feels a strong sympathy for the problems of another minority 
group, the American Negro. This sympathy is reflected in such 
poems as "D.C.,"' "Conscription Camp," "Nigger,'' "October," 
"The Snob," "The Southerner," "University.’’ His evolution as a 
contemporary poet, however, rests not so much upon his social 
protest as upon his ability to handle ''commonplace subjects through 
irony or satire expressed in complex statements and images readily 
understood." 


1106. Butcher, Philip. "Mutual Appreciation: Dunbar and Cable," 
pp.101-102. Paul Laurence Dunbar, American Negro poet,was much 
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interested in the work of George W. Cable, who returned the interest 
and arranged a meeting with Dunbar in Dayton, Ohio, in 1894. Later, 
in 1896, Cable solicited a poem from Dunbar for his magazine, The 
Letter. 


1107. Faggett, Harry L. ''The State of Venice Versus Shakespeare's 
Iago," pp. 106-108. Iago is not a completely unmotivated villain, and 
there is at least some element of uncertainty concerning the out- 
come of the state trial he must face. Othello, however, has too fre- 
quently been forgiven for his crime "and someone may even con- 
clude that [he] got no more than he deserved—disgrace and death," 

—Nelson A, Ault 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE, X: 2, Spring 1958. 


1108. Manning, Stephen. ''Chaucer's Good Fair White: Woman and 
Symbol," pp. 97-105. In the Book of the Duchess Chaucer presents 
"the sorrowful situation par excellence" in the grief of the Man in 
Black over the death of good fair White. Chaucer makes this intense 
grief understandable by eulogizing Blanche, drawing on the traditions 
of courtly love to establish her physical and moral beauty. Blanche's 


_ death signalizes the departure of the ideals of courtly love, and here 


also Chaucer is following the conventional representation. He em- 
ploys, in fact, three related traditions, the lamentations of the 
troubadours for the passing of the virtues associated with love, the 
lamentations for the passage of all virtue, and the denunciations of 
present evils, a distinguishing characteristic of the planh. 


1109. Peters, H. F. "Ernest Jiinger's Concern with E. A. Poe," pp. 
144-149. The affinity of Jiinger and Poe is rooted in their common 
interest in terror as a major literary theme. Jiinger like Poe (and 
like many 20th-century writers) descended into the maelstrém. 
Both Jiinger and Poe are aware of ''powerful and irrational forces 
that urge man to seek his own destruction.'' For Poe, salvation de- 
pends ona rational act. Junger believes in the necessity of an ir- 
rational transcendental force. In these differing attitudes are the 
sources of their varied treatment of the common theme. Poe em- 
phasizes the terror itself; Jiinger's concern is with "man's ascent 
from the dark realm of demons.,'' —Sam S. Baskett 


ELH, XXV: 2, June 1958. 


1110. Wallace, John Malcolm. ''Thomas Traherne and the Structure 
of Meditation," pp. 79-89. The 37 poems of the Dobell Folio Ms 
"constitute a complete five-part meditation which fulfills all the 
major conditions of a Jesuit exercise'': An opening ''composition 
of place"; a second prelude or ''pre-meditation"; and a three-part 
analysis "according to the three powers of the soul."" ''Without a 
knowledge of the Catholic tradition in which he worked and, at the 
same time, an appreciation of the detachment which the meditational 
pattern affords to the expression of belief, it is impossible to reach 
a balanced view of Traherne's orthodoxy and originality." 


1111. Dahil, Curtis. "Patterns of Disguise in The Vicar of Wake- 
field," pp. 90-104. ''The clue to the thematic unity of the Vicar of 
Wakefield lies in the frequency with which various patterns of dis- 
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guise, both literal and figurative, occur throughout the novel.'' The 
novel is, in a sense, a masque of three movements: One, in which 
apparent good is “unmasked” as real evil; two, in which apparent 
evil is "unmasked" as real good in disguise; three, in which the 
apparent good "unmasked" as evil is ''unmasked" again as good— 
though a different and better good. ''Unhappiness springs from an 
imperfect perception of truth while happiness is born of a capacity 
to see the real truth that lies behind appearance and disguise." 


1112. Utley, Francis Lee. ''The Infernos of Lucretius and of Keats's 
La Belle Dame Sans Merci," pp. 105-121. Lucretius’ passage on 
Avernus is suggested as a possible source for the poem's evocation 
of Hell. Viewing the poem as a ballad about a ghost who loved an 
otherworldly creature, a fairy mistress from Hell, affords some 
evidence that the first draft of the poem is the proper one to read, 
not the first printed text in the Indicator of 1820. 


1113, Bantock, G. H. ''Conrad and Politics,"' pp. 122-136. Conrad's 
detachment ''enforced both by the tenacious support of vain patriotic 
political hopes and the necessities of supreme command within a 
limited social field induced a scepticism towards the high-sounding 
platitudes of current political attitudinising which is reflected ina 
number of his stories and novels.'"' Discussions are presented of 
gee elements in Nostromo, The Secret Agent, and Under Western 
Eyes. The Conradian "message" n might be that ''material interests, 
like so many manifestations of the world of political action, have a 
logic of their own, Once man immerses himself in the activities and 
conditions which such interests impose, their tendency is to corrupt 
even the most idealistic view of their importance and value." 


1114. Doggett, Frank. ''Wallace Stevens' Later Poetry," pp. 137- 
154, "Analogy in Stevens is not only the foundation of metaphor, but 
the very structure that underlies his individual style.... The like- 
nesses of things or, perhaps, the resemblances among the concepts 
of them in the mind, are the trails that Stevens follows in his long 
search for reality."' Selections from The Auroras of Autumn and 
The Rock are discussed; Stevens ''expresses his genius for realiza- 
tion through a kind of rhetorical shorthand, and instead of the ex- 
pected development of the usual idea, adjusts the movements of 
thought, the changes of tone, to the exigencies of the mastery of 
irrelevance for that particular occasion." —Robert C. Jones 


EMERSON SOCIETY QUARTERLY, No. 11, II Quarter 1958. 


1115. Pp. 1-14 contain photostats of newspaper clippings concerning 
the attempts of the Middlesex County Commissioners to build a road 
to Walden and a bathhouse on the shore of the pond and the efforts 
of the "Save Walden Committee" to block the ''desecration."' 


1116. Cameron, Kenneth W. ''Thoreau Witnesses Emerson Pur- 
chase Land at Walden," pp. 15-16. Thoreau was consulted at the 
time Emerson purchased various pieces of land at Walden and later, 
for a fee, surveyed the property. The text of a purchase deed 
recorded December 2, 1845, for one of the tracts, witnessed by 
Thoreau, is given, as well as a page from Thoreau's Field Notes on 
another Emerson purchase. 
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1117. Cameron, Kenneth W. ''The Thoreau Family in Probate 
Records," pp. 17-24. Transcripts and photostats are printed of pro- 
bate records of Sarah Thoreau, Elizabeth Thoreau, John Thoreau 
(father of Henry), Jane Thoreau, Sophia Thoreau, and Maria Thoreau, 


1118. Cameron, Kenneth W. ''Memorabilia of Thoreau's Concord 
Academy Friends," pp. 24-26. ''My intention," Dr. Cameron says 
in the introduction, "has been. as much as possible to enlarge our 
knowledge of the background [of Thoreau's early friends] in the 
hope that new relationships and influences can ultimately be estab- 
lished....'' Biographical information of H. G. O. Blake, Ebenezer 
Hoar, Judge Keyes, Edward Stearns, Charles Stearns Wheeler, and 
others is given. 


1119. Cameron, Kenneth W. "A Check List of Concord Academy 
Students in Thoreau's Day," pp. 46-47. The check list is an addition 
to ''Young Henry Thoreau in the Annals of the Concord Academy," 
ESQ No. 9, pp. 1-42. 


1120. Irie, YukiO. ''Emerson's 'Days' in Japanese," pp. 48-49. A 
photocopy is given of Professor Irie's translation of ''Days." 


1121. Hendrick, George. ''Walt Whitman and Sadakichi Hartmann," 


pp. 50-52. Hartmann, German-Japanese art critic and bohemian, 
first met Whitman in 1384 and was at first in the poet's favor. In 
1887, he attempted to found a Whitman Society, but the organization 
was forbidden by Whitman. Hartmann then sold for $12 ''Notes of 
A Conversation with the Good Gray Poet...'' to the New York Herald; 
Whitman denied the authenticity of the conversation, but after Whit- 
man's death, Hartmann expanded the Herald article into Conversa- 
tions with Walt Whitman (1895) which was also attacked as being 
misleading. 


1122. Willson, Lawrence. ''From Thoreau's Indian Manuscripts," 
pp. 52-55. From the eleven volumes of Indian Notebooks in the 
Morgan Library, "it would be possible to take in turn a dozen differ- 
ing points of view, since Thoreau simply wrote down his notes end- 
lessly, doggedly, without discrimination...mostly copying verbatim 
from his sources...,'' The author gives a new reading of a section 
published as ''New Thoreau Material" (first published by Keiser in 
MLN, XLIV, 253-254). 


1123. Gronewold, Benjamin. ‘Emerson in Middletown in Connecti- 
cut," pp. 55-56. The text is given of Emerson's unpublished letter 
of June 10, 1846, concerning publication of Emerson's address at 
Wesleyan University in 1845. 


1124, Cameron, Kenneth W. "Emerson at Wesleyan University," 
pp. 56-62. Background information presented here illuminates the 
letter reproduced in the above article. Although the New York 
Herald Tribune reported, ‘notwithstanding the prejudices in this 
region with regard to the peculiar views of the Transcendentalists," 
Emerson's views were listened to with "'pleasure.'' The college 
president, however, objected that the college would be harmed if the 
lecture were published in the form as delivered. The president 
asserted that Wesleyan students were "religious people unaccus- 
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tomed to speculation.'' Emerson declined to publish the address as 
it was given. 


1125. Cameron, Kenneth W. ''Emerson's Anecdote from Goethe of 
St. Philip and the Nun.'"' The text is printed of Emerson's transla- 
tion from Goethe's account of St. Philip Neri and a transcription of 
Goethe's account. Emerson refers to St. Philip Neri in "Worship." 


1126. Camerson, Kenneth W. ''Emerson in the Diaries of S.K. Loth- 
rop and E. E. Hale, p. 63. Lothrop while being prepared for Harvard 
was tutored by Emerson. The text of the first interview is given; 
Lothrop found Emerson shy, awkward, but possessing great dignity. 
Hale in his diary referred to Nature as an "odd" book but main- 
tained he liked it better ''than most everybody else seems to.'' Hale 
also wrote of the Phi Beta Kappa Address: "It was not very good, 
but very transcendental." — George Hendrick 


ENCOUNTER, XI: 1, July 1958. 


1127. Roud, Richard. ''The Theatre on Trial: Three Drama Critics 
and Their Verdicts and What They Said," pp. 27-32. Drama critics 
for the New Statesman, the Observer, and the Manchester Guardian 
answer questions about their function and their standards. Although 
the critics disagree on most major issues, all three believe that 
English intellectuals are today unfortunately divorced from the thea- 
ter. The author emphasizes his conviction that since modern drama 
“is a minority art with no social efficacy," critics ought not to over- 
estimate the importance of a play's ideology. 


1128. Bonnefoy, Yves. ''Critics—English and French: And the 
Distance Between Them," pp. 39-45. Because modern French and 
Anglo-Saxon criticism have developed in ignorance of one another 
and in response to different poetic traditions, each could supply the 
other with a new and valuable perspective. English and American 
critics emphasize meaning, but their analyses tend to degrade poetry 
by a scientific conception of truth which neglects the creative side 
of poetry, wrongly assuming that the cognitive and emotional func- 
tions of discourse can be separated. French critics, on the other 
hand, try ''to re-live the poet's unanalysable experience.’' They are 
concerned with the non-rational, intuitive, and subjective elements 
in poetry, but they tend to neglect its formal values. 

—S. O. A. Ullmann 


THE ENGLISH JOURNAL, XLVII: 5, May 1958. 


1129, Preu, James A. ''The Tale of Terror," pp. 243-247. There 
are two types of mystery novels: the detective story and the tale of 
terror. The novel of terror began with Walpole's Castle of Otranto 
in 1764, The patterns of action, setting, and character are gener- 
ally stereotyped. Mary Shelley's Frankenstein is a classic of this 
type of novel, but it has been badly mangled by Hollywood. Charles 
Brockden Brown gave America its background to the Gothic novel 
in Weiland. 


1130. O'Connor, William Van. "Cosmic Irony in Hardy's 'The 
Three Strangers,''' pp. 248-254. Hardy frequently employs the 
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"view of the cosmic ironist.... There is irony everywhere." Irony 
is especially noticeable when the hangman drinks from a cup which 
has the inscription: ''There is No Fun/Until i Cum." The song to 
God for mercy on the soul of an unjustly sentenced man is ironical. 
When the hangman mistakes a third stranger for the condemned 
man, not knowing that he had been talking to the condemned man all 
the time, Hardy again shows the irony of life. Hardy's irony says 
"that so much incongruity and irrationality are comic and pathetic." 


1131. Uzzell, Thomas H. ''The Novel That Says Something," pp. 
255-258. Bring back the novel that has a moral purpose. The mod- 
ern novels, in revolting against the ''pious novels,'' say nothing be- 
cause they fail to "grapple with the social reality of today.'' Before 
a novel can say something, the novelist must be ''saturated in the 
trends of his times,'' where he can know life, not just a segment of 
it. The novelist must realize that 'hhuman life is morals, that life 
is a history of moral judgments, that a moral is the formulation, a 
distillate of life." —Charles Tate 


FOUR QUARTERS, VII: 4, May 1958. 


1132. Wyld, Lionel D. "Drama Vs. the Theater in Henry James," 


pp. 17-23. For the failure of Henry James to achieve a position as 
a dramatist ''three principal reasons...are evident: first, his in- 
stinctive and unwitting use of the novelist's method even while strug- 
gling with mastering the technique of the drama; secondly, too great 
an attachment for the French theater of Dumas, Augier, and Sardou 
(and a concomitant dependence upon outmoded English models); 
thirdly, his unfortunate lack of feeling for the audience as a whole." 
An "unfortunate, unreasonable dichotomy...—a love of the drama and 
a detestation of the theater''—plagued him. This 'odiousness...lies 
in the connection between the drama and the theater,’ he wrote 
William. 'The one is admirable in its interest and difficulty, the 
other loathsome in its conditions.' Part of the irony and paradox in 
James lies in his going on to write dramatic novels, while "unable 
to be a dramatist in the medium of the stage"; he ‘did not lack the 
dramatic essence" and ''several highly successful dramatizations 
have been made"’ of his stories. ''That James could have been a bet- 
ter dramatist had he followed other idols and been more du theatre, 
in his attitude as well as in his art, seems valid." 

—Lionel D. Wyld 


THE HUDSON REVIEW, XI: 2, Summer 1958. 


1133. Bewley, Marius. "Henry James and 'Life,'" pp. 167-185. 
The master of the international theme, Henry James is concerned 
with this theme not as a comedy of manners but as a means of illum- 
inating "'life.'' Most often James defines "'life'' negatively as he re- 
cords the attempts of Americans, deprived by their traditions of 
much that the European artist would consider as life, to achieve ful- 
fillment. Europe in James's fiction is not life itself but a testing 
ground; and most of James's characters fail the test. The oblique 
statement of the values of the good life, as given in such works as 
"Madame de Mauves,'' Roderick Hudson and The Europeans, derives 
not from any limitation of James's approach and insight but from 
the thinness of the "unadorned American tradition." 
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1134. Snodgrass, W.D. "A Rocking Horse: The Symbol, the Pattern, 
the Way to Live,'' pp. 191-200. The symbolic extensions of the 
rocking-horse in Lawrence's ''The Rocking-Horse Winner" consti- 
tute ''the story's chief structural feature.'' In the vision of life 
offered in the story, the two ''great meaning streams" suggested by 
this symbol, intellection and masturbation, relate. The latter is the 
primary area: ''the withdrawal and stealth, the intellectual partici- 
pation in the physical, the need to know and magically control the 
external, the driving of the self into a rigid 'mechanical gallop,’ the 
displacement of motive, the whole rejection of self, all begins here." 
This pattern extends into the other areas of meaning including family 
relations, the modern intellectual spirit and the manipulations of the 
modern state. 


1135. Engel, Monroe. ''The Continuity of Lawrence's Short Novels," 
pp. 201-209. The short novels Lawrence wrote in the last decade of 
his life ''constitute an extraordinary body of imaginatively realized 
fiction.'' The Fox, The Captain's Doll, The Ladybird, St. Mawr, and 
The Man Who ‘Died, sh show ''bold repetition" of certain elements— 
objective style, , animal analogy, disordered relationships, the con- 
test between traditional love and new sexual relationships, the use 
of magic and the visionary ending. The practice in these novels is 
the result of Lawrence's attempt to evolve a new formal pattern dif- 
ferent from what he termed the ''old stable ego of the character." 

—Sam S. Baskett 


THE JOURNAL OF AESTHETICS AND ART CRITICISM, XVI: 3, 
March 1958, 


1136. Rader, Melvin. ''The Artist as Outsider," pp, 306-318. In our 
civilization the artist tends to be an Outsider, but is not necessarily 
so. For example, he was less likely to be an Outsider in medieval 
Europe, when art was an organic part of the community and expressed 
its values and traditions. In modern society the arts and the humani- 
ties are not integrated with the physical sciences and technologies. 
The alienation of the artist reflects these schizoid tendencies in our 
culture, Lacking rapport with the public, the artist may try to view 
his alienation as a virtue instead of a misfortune and mistakenly en- 
deavor to separate himself from tradition. What is really needed if 
art is to flourish is a new synthesis which puts personal relations 
and a sense of community at the focus of life, while using the creative 
potentialities of science and technology. 


1137, Wilson, Robert N. "The Poet and the Projective Test," pp. 
319-327. A new form of the Thematic Apperception Test was given 
to twenty well-known American poets in an effort to learn more about 
the poetic personality. The subjects were instructed to tell a story 
Suggested by each of twenty pictures. The most unexpected result 


. was the failure of the test because the poets were generally unwilling 


or unable to produce a story. Instead, they tended to produce "mood 
portraits,’ frozen cross-sections of time.'' Because the pictures in 


the test lacked genuine artistic appeal, they often inhibited the poets 


instead of stimulating them. By comparison with a group of under- 
graduates, the poets were more aware of conflicts and ambiguities, 
and produced fewer success stories; but, in general, the poets showed 
few important similarities in personality. 
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1138. Cerf, Walter. ''Psychoanalysis and the Realistic Drama," pp, 
328-336. A comparison of Eugene O'Neill's Long Day's Journey into 
Night with Arthur Laurents' A Clearing in the Woods reveals that 
the conventions of realism ''do not permit the introduction of what 
the psychoanalyst would call the real causes of the trouble,'' whereas 
the introduction of the real causes does not permit the adherence to 
the conventions of realism. In order to remain true to psychoanalysis 
without producing a mere case study, Laurents had to create a kind 
of modified medieval morality play in which re-enactment of the past 
illustrated the basic abstractions of psychoanalytic theory. Because 
psychological plays are necessarily retrospective and the future is 
therefore either closed or predictable, the emotional impact, usually 
produced by a reversal, can only be incidental or weak, 


1139. Bush-Brown, Albert. '''Get an Honest Bricklayer!': The 
Scientist's Answer to Ruskin," pp. 348-356. After the Civil War the 
Ruskinians, members of the newly-founded American Institute of 
Architects, were defeated by the Huxleyite champions of functional- 
ism. For Ruskin's humanistic and theocentric metaphysics, the 
Huxleyite scientists and engineers substituted mechanistic natural- 
ism and the belief that adaptation to use produces beauty. They 
branded Ruskinian architecture as politically undemocratic and or- 
nately Catholic rather than austerely Protestant. Ruskin's idea of 
the connoisseur as arbiter of taste in architecture was replaced by 
the democratic right of all men to decide; Ruskin's love of monu- 
mentality was pushed aside by a desire for the extendible, temporary, 
and flexible. In our day the controversy flared up once again, when 
Ralph Adams Cram and his medievalists fought a losing battle against 
Walter Gropius and the modernists. 


1140. Bostetter, Edward E. ''The Eagle and the Truth: Keats and 
the Problem of Belief,’ pp. 362-372. Although at the outset of his 
career Keats seemed convinced that truth is spontaneously revealed 
to the poet in the imaginative experience, a growing conflict devel- 
oped between his poetic theory and practice. His letters become in- 
creasingly skeptical and insist that poetry is morally neutral; in 
practice, however, he was unable to accept the severance of poetry 
from metaphysical and ethical responsibilities, and constantly sought 
evidence of the direct and immediate utility of poetry. But he was 
too honest to pretend that he had found such evidence. By the time 
he came to write The Fall of Hyperion, the split between theory and 
practice had become so severe that it threatened him with artistic 
paralysis. 


1141. Parkinson, Thomas, "Intimate and Impersonal: An Aspect of 
Modern Poetics,'"' pp. 373-383. The new aesthetics that developed 
after 1910 as a reaction against the realistic and personalistic 
aesthetics of the preceding age emphasized that the proper aim of 
the artist is to create an impersonal artifact. Although this theory 
was originally a wholesome corrective, it failed to recognize that 
no art can be wholly "'pure,'' for it necessarily consists of both an 
internal and an external system of reference. There is now a need 
for a more balanced theory that will embrace both the intimate and 
the impersonal as essential to poetry. Such a poetic would be in 
accord with Yeats's practice and would help to account for the great 
impact of Pound's Pisan Cantos. 
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1142, Lang, D. B. '''Point Counterpoint’: The Emergence of Fancy 
and Imagination in Coleridge," pp. 384-397. Coleridge's theory of 
art synthesizes the two principal philosophical forces of his age: 
idealism and empiricism. An examination of Hume's theory of the 
imagination (as illustrative of the type of position from which Cole- 
ridge's theory emerged in his Biographia Literaria) reveals that the 
power which Hume designated "imagination'' reappears in Coleridge 
as fancy. Unlike Hume, Coleridge recognized that the self is respon- 
sible not only for the actions of the intellect, but also for the per- 
ceptions themselves. For him, the primary imagination, common 
to all men, is the creative focus of which the individual is a part and 
from which he unfolds. The secondary imagination, responsible for 
art, reproduces ''through the medium of consciousness and individual- 
ity what otherwise is granted only to the unconsciousness and univer- 
sality of nature." —S. O. A. Ullmann 


THE JOURNAL OF AESTHETICS AND ART CRITICISM, XVI: 4, 
June 1958. 


1143. Mueller, Gustav E. ''Philosophy in the Twentieth-Century 
American Novel," pp. 471-481. The modern American novel contains 
much significant philosophy, primarily phenomenology and existen- 
tialism. The novelists "revolt against all the major and official 
traditions": vulgar pragmatism, Christianity, capitalism, egalitarian 
democracy, and ''the idealism of moral freedom and rational respon- 
sibility'' which believes in the dignity and worth of the individual and 
of his society. The best modern American literature views reality 
as an indivisible and concrete unity of opposites. It tries to recog- 
nize and assimilate the power of the irrational, so that by facing it 
one may learn to live with it. 


1144, Goldberg, M. A. "Wit and the Imagination in Eighteenth- 
Century Aesthetics,'’ pp. 503-509. Francis Hutcheson and the Scot- 
tish Common-Sense School form a bridge between the neo-classical 
and the Romantic concepts of wit and imagination, which have gen- 
erally been considered irreconcilable. ''For Addison wit is closely 
related to imagination and therefore antithetical to judgment, the 
vehicle of truth. For Hazlitt and the Romantics in general, however, 
wit is related to judgment and therefore opposed to imagination, 
which has become the organ of truth and understanding."' By gradu- 
ally assigning to the imagination a moral and aesthetic position pre- 
viously held by judgment, the Scottish School managed to reconcile 
their claims. —S. O. A. Ullmann 


THE KANSAS MAGAZINE, 1958. 


1145. Young, Philip. ''Trends and Problems in the Study of Ameri- 
can Fiction," pp. 73-76. Now that the New Criticism has consolidated 
its position, there are two major tendencies in the criticism of prose 
fiction, One which is particularly exciting and worthy of encourage- 
ment is the realization that the techniques used for the explication of 
poetry are inapplicable to prose fiction and the search, led by Philip 
Rahv, for a new "'prosaics,'' The other is the effort to deal with cer- 
tain American ''myths'"'; this approach at present suffers from fuzzy- 
mindedness on the part of certain of its practitioners, but there is 
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nothing inherently wrong with the approach, and if used wisely it may 
prove rewarding. 


1146. Miller, Jordan Y. ''Eugene O'Neill's Long Journey," pp. 77-81. 
The success of A Long Day's Journey into Night has reawakened 
interest in its author as a man, but it is exceedingly difficult to get 
accurate biographical information concerning him. Existing biogra- 
phies are all faulty, partially because of O'Neill's own extreme reti- 
cence, The only hope of gathering substantially more material lies 
in the collection of O'Neill's papers at Yale. 


1147. Berland, Alwyn, ''Henry James and the Grand Renunciation," 
pp. 82-90. The frequency with which the theme of renunciation oc- 
curs in James's work poses a problem in interpretation. Its handling 
is responsible for some of James's worst failures as well as for 
some of his most brilliant successes. Its cause seems to lie in an 
almost impossibly high moral ideal: the moral inspiration of the 
Jamesian hero is exalted ''so far above the standard of even the high- 
est realization of the civilized in the actual world that it is no wonder 
they appear to us, and their renunciations appear to us, as legend- 
ary.'' This standard, while it may conceivably be realized in some 
_ideal civilization of the future, cannot be even communicated to the 
hero's contemporaries. —S. J. Sackett 


LES LETTRES NOUVELLES, No. 56, Janvier 1958. 


1148. Mayoux, Jean-Jacques. ''Joseph Conrad: I. L'homme et sa 
Liberté," pp. 15-34. The author cites numerous reflections of 
Conrad's life that are found in his books. He feels that ''one of the 
principal themes" in Conrad's works—"I am tempted to say the 
theme of Conrad,''—"'is the loss of liberty...."" He then discusses 
this idea and its application to Lord Jim, Gould, and Razumov. (In 
French.) 


LES LETTRES NOUVELLES, No. 61, Juin 1958. 


1149. Selz, Jean. ''John Osborne et Jimmy Porter," pp. 908-911. 
Osborne's Look Back in Anger was recently adapted into French as 
La Paix du Dimanche. This article is a critical review of the play 
that deals s chiefly with the character of Jimmy Porter. (In French.) 

—Hensley C. Woodbridge 


LES LETTRES NOUVELLES, Nos. 58,59, 60,62, Mars, Avril, Mai, 
Juillet-Aout 1958. 


No directly relevant articles. 


LITERATURE AND PSYCHOLOGY, VIII: 2, Spring 1958. 


1150. DeFalco, Joseph M. "The Great Good Place: A Journey into 
the Psyche," pp. 18-20. In The G Great Good Place Henry James uses 
a dream sequence as the vehicle in which to project the protagonist 
into a journey through the unconscious. This journey leads the cen- 
tral character into the deep recesses of the psyche, where the ego, 
overwhelmed by the pressures of the conscious world, is healed by 
the tender care of the Great Mother archetype and emerges reborn. 
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By symbolic allusion the action proceeds through the traditional 
life-death-rebirth pattern. Throughout the story James uses rain 
and water, and bell images, as unifying devices to point up the vari- 
ous stages in the journey. 


1151. Allen, Charles A. "Robert Penn Warren: The Psychology of 
Self-Knowledge," pp. 21-25. Warren often uses his knowledge of 
depth psychology (parent-child relations, childhood frustrations) to 
explore the unconscious motivations of his characters. In their ob- 
sessed attempts to impose order on a chaotic world, many of the 
protagonists of Warren's novels suffer physical defeat but gain the 
victory of self-knowledge. They are emotionally insecure individu- 
als—anxious and defensive—who, when they discover the pattern of 
their insecurity and come to terms with the reality of their pasts, 
gain the strength that comes with self-knowledge and self-accept- 
ance. Warren appears to say that acceptance of the parent symbol- 
izes an estimation of strength and fallibility and an acceptance of 


them. Such self-knowledge means that repressions are released, 


anxieties alleviated, defenses cracked. Hostilities are thus lessened 
and compromises become possible. This is the central meaning of 
Warren's work. — Martin Kallich 


MEDIAEVALIA ET HUMANISTICA, Fascicle ll, 1957. 


1152, Dales, Richard C, 'Robert Grosseteste's Commentarius in 
Octo Libros Physicorum Aristotelis,'' pp. 10-33. This analysis and 
description of the unprinted Commentarius in Octo Libros, "most 
important of Grosseteste's works on method,'' shows more clearly 
“the fundamental importance" of the bishop's position in the rise of 
“the modern scientific method.'’ These much studied Mss were very 
likely the work of Grosseteste and not disciples; the commentary 
is certainly more than a mere series of glosses, though it is not 
uniformly full and is not a finished work. There is comparatively 
little dependence on other writers, and Aristotle, whose main points 
are almost always discussed, is frequently taken to task at length, 
especially when he contradicts Christian tradition, e.g. Aristotle's 
teaching that the world is eternal, the contrary arguments against 
this idea being presented in fuller form in Grosseteste's De finitate 
motus et temporis. 


1153. Thomson, S. Harrison. '"'Grosseteste's Questio De Calore, 
De Cometis and De Operacionibus Solis," pp. 34-43. From a Madrid 
Ms, two opuscula of Grosseteste, the Questio de Calore (c. 1230) and 
the De Operacionibus Solis (c. 1220-30), are here printed for the 
first time. Also a concluding section of the De Cometis (1228-29) 
(the first parts appearing in Isis, XIX [1933], 19-25) is here printed, 
reconstructed from the Madrid text and a Florence Ms. 


1154, Stigall, John O. ''The Manuscript Tradition of the De Vita Et 
Moribus Philosophorum of Walter Burley," pp. 44-57. In this study 


of the 14th-century English philosopher Walter Burley's De vita is 
discussed the history of the Mss, showing how they gradually spread, 
between ca. 1350 to ca. 1500, from southern France or northern 
Italy (especially Venice), to the Rhine valley (where it later ap- 
peared often in print), then Austria, then Bohemia, and finally Poland, 
as well as to northern France and Spain, in which two places several 
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incunabula editions were published, and to the Lowlands. No Mss in 
an English hand are extant, though there is ''definite evidence" that 
De vita was used "'as a source in the Canterbury Tales.'' The works 
which accompany De vita in the various Mss show faithfully the late 
medieval intellectual interests and, later, the new humanism and the 
rise of bourgeois taste. The Knust text of the work is unsatisfactory. 
Lists of Mss and printed versions are appended. 


1155. Hough, John N. "Plautus, Student of Cicero, and Walter 
Burley,'' pp. 58-68. One characteristic example from a section of 
Walter Burley's De vita shows how Burley would sometimes lapse 
into "absurd errors" concerning ancient authors. Ch. 103 identifies 
Plautus as a pupil of Cicero's, calls him a philosopher (as well as 
a comic writer), relates his being impoverished by a grain shortage 
and working as a baker's hand-miller, and refers to his being 
eloquentissimus. The sententiae attributed to Plautus are all from 
the 5th-century (?) comedy Querolus, but have no textual value for 
that play. 


1156. Barber, M. J. ''The Englishman Abroad in the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury,'' pp. 69-77. "By tracing the types of documents needed by the 
fifteenth century traveller, and by indicating the kind of persons who 
used them...some interesting grounds of comparison between the 
conditions and motives for travel'' in the 15th and 20th centuries are 
presented. Letters patent (exit visas), safe conduct letters (pass- 
ports), restrictive permits for export of money (as today), were 
needed by King's messengers and envoys and church messengers 
(diplomatic couriers, special ambassadors); pilgrims (tourists!); 
merchants (businessmen) usually organized (corporations); a few 
scholars (as today), craftsmen (artists?), soldiers of fortune, noble- 
men's agents (art buyers?), and armies. "But few are likely to have 
derived any increased understanding of foreign countries or sympathy 
with their inhabitants [as today].'' Yet the contrasts are greater 
than the similarities. — Laurence A. Cummings 


MEDIUM AEVUM, XXVI: 3, 1957. 


1157. Smithers, G. V. ''The Meaning of The Seafarer and The 
Wanderer," pp. 135-153. ''The Seafarer and The Wanderer are 
poems on one and the same theme...coming from the same com- 
plex of [traditional Christian] eschatological conceptions": the jour- 
ney made by the soul after death (in Germanic lore a sea journey); 
Adam, the exile from Paradise in the first age; in this fallen world, 
man the exile, the peregrinus; this sixth age of the world, which de- 
teriorates as the end of the world and the Day of Judgment approach 
swiftly; man's return to his heavenly home; the sea as a symbol of 
this temporal life. The meaning of both poems is thus discovered 
by reading both of them in the same terms of Christian allegorical 
exegesis. Though the presentation is in terms of a heroic society," 
the peregrinus of real life is probably to be ruled out..."'; the Sea- 
farer's death journey is explicitly stated. The poems "are likely to 
be by a single poet'' who may well "have had an ecclesiastical train- 
ing," and perhaps lived in a monastic center. (To be continued.) 


1158. Hanham, Alison. ''The Text of the Cely Letters," pp. 186-196. 
H. E. Malden's edition of The Cely Papers, Selections (1900) has 
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been ''widely used by students of the English language as a reliable 
source of material for the study of late fifteenth-century pronuncia- 
tion,"’ but the transcribing errors of the edition ''are sufficient to de- 
prive Malden's work of any real value for the linguist."" Malden's 
mistakes are categorized and resultant false interpretations by 
linguists are noted. A short list of Malden misreadings in some 
standard linguistic works is provided. 


1159. Bennett, J.A.W. 'Dunbar's Birth of Antichrist, 31-2," p. 196. 
The particularly appropriate allusion to Simon Magus is explained 
by referring to a medieval sculpture and paintings which illustrate 
the story told in Acts of Peter and Paul and the Golden Legend. 

— Laurence A. Cummings 


MODERN DRAMA, I: 1, May 1958. 


1160. Day, Cyrus. ''The Iceman and the Bridegroom: Some Obser- 
vations on the Death of O'Neill's Salesman," pp. 3-9. ''The Iceman 
Cometh is a play about the death of a salesman; its central theme 
is the relationship between men's illusions and their will to live." 
In contrast to Miller's salesman, Hickey is depicted from within; he 
is adrift in the universe. The metaphysical significance of the play 
is suggested by remarks of O'Neill's, and by Biblical and religious 
allusions and parallelisms within the play. The iceman, death, is 
the opposite of the Bridegroom of Scripture; union with the iceman 
is a parody of union with the Bridegroom, and signifies surrender to 
death and acquiescence to personal annihilation. Hickey is a self- 
appointed Messiah, who attempts to free men from their illusions. 
In fact, he destroys their will to live. The play has an anti-Christian 
undertone; perhaps O'Neill introduced ''concealed blasphemies" into 
the play. ‘Is there in dramatic literature a more nihilistic play 
than The Iceman Cometh?" 


1161. Knepler, Henry W. ''The Lark—Translation vs. Adaptation: 
A Case History," pp. 15-28. Fry's translation of Jean Anouilh's 
L'Alouette (The Lark) for the London stage is compared with Lillian 
Hellman's adaptation for the New York stage, in an effort to explain 
the superiority of the latter, measured in terms of critical and popu- 
lar reception. The "superiority of the Hellman adaptation over the 
Fry translation is due precisely to the fact that it was an adaptation," 
directed at the expectations of the audience for which it was pre- 
pared. An important change was her adaptation of the flashback 
technique to the American tradition. More successful than Fry in 
dealing with Anouilh's treatment of sex, she chose to substitute pro-. 
fanity for the "graphically descriptive statements of the original," 
rather than tone things down as Fry did. The New York version 
omitted elements meaningful only to a French audience (such as the 
knitting mother), softened the anti-clerical aspects, and simplified 
the theology of Anouilh's Inquisitor. Hellman altered the original 
greatly, but achieved ''a rough equivalent of the author's intentions." 


1162, Matlaw, Myron. ''The Denouement of Pygmalion," pp. 29-34. 
The original ending of the play, in which Eliza is to marry Freddy 
is "significant and dramatically inevitable.'"' Shaw chose the title to 
underscore the aspects of the myth dealing with the hero as "'artist- 
life-giver.'' Shaw's version differs from the myth: Pygmalion's 
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artistry aroused a ''passion of the senses" to end in romantic con- 
summation. Higgins's artistry and passion are ''cerebral: didactic 
and philosophic, phonetics and Milton.'' After Higgins's art has done 
its work, Eliza and Higgins still speak different languages. Her 
wants are mundane—"marriage and the security of an income."' He 
wants to continue the life of the artist, ''to teach proper, civilized 
articulation, a superman attempting to transform subhumans into 
humans.’' Though ''marrying Eliza would be preposterous for Hig- 
gins...,"' audiences desire the marriage because of the Cinderella 
aspects of the plot, which Shaw minimized by omitting the ballroom 
scene and by focusing attention in the title on ''Higgins and on Hig- 
gins's life-giving qualities in particular." 


1163. Dahlstrom, Carl E. W. L. ''An Approach to Tragedy," pp. 35- 
49. Dahlstrom attempts to define tragedy by "examining the planes 
of reference employed by human beings in their thinking and utter- 
ance,'' by examining the ''raw materials of tragedy, giving almost 
exclusive attention to the human being as a potential tragic figure," 
and by examining the specifically literary aspects of tragedy. The 
raw materials of tragedy lie in the complex occurrence of man in an 
"environment of innumerable other complex occurrences."' Living 
in an unstable environment, man, made up of animal, social, and 
individual characteristics, endowed with the ability ''to give some 
direction to his own life," is the "unwitting fashioner of the raw ma- 
terials that are indispensable" to tragedy. The raw materials of 
tragedy are in the efforts of the highly endowed individual to "meet 
threatening situations, battling vigorously" but finally meeting defeat. 
The tragic vision bringing into focus these raw materials is that 
which sees through the efforts of these individuals "a potential human 
heaven and an actual human hell."' (To be continued.) 


1164, Price, Martin. ''The London Season," pp. 53-59. Price re- 
ports a vigorous interest in the theater, with from four to five thou- 
sand actors employed in live theater; many interesting plays survive 
without great acclaim. Many of the most interesting plays however 
are French or American. An exception is the play Flowering Cherry 
by the Englishman, Robert Bolt. A number of other plays are briefly 
mentioned. —Lee Burress 


MODERN FICTION STUDIES, IV: 2, Summer 1958. 


1165. Friedman, Norman. ''What Makes a Short Story Short?" pp. 
103-117. The short story—'"'a worthy and noble art''—receives little 
serious theoretical criticism. Concerning its ''shortness,'' a story 
may be short because of the object of representation or the manner 
of representation. The short story form is suitable for a ''scene" 
or an "episode" rather than a ''speech"' or a "plot" (Elder Olson's 
terminology). A dynamic action tends to be longer than a static, a 
major change than a minor, a complex than a simple. Treatment 
also affects length; e.g., omniscience favors brevity whereas dra- 
matic point of view tends toward length. Thus, a story is short be- 
cause its action is small or because its large action is reduced by 
"selection, scale, and/or point of view." 


1166. Stallman, R. W. "Who Was Gilbert Osmond?" pp. 127-135. 
Despite James's declaration that the suggestion for Osmond and 
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Pansy in The Portrait of a Lady was his recollection of Francis 
Boott and his daughter, it is far more likely that James's model for 
Osmond was Henry B. Brewster, a lifelong friend. James never 
witnessed the ''Boott situation" in ''Tuscan'' surroundings and prob- 
ably depended upon a photograph of the mid-1850's for his ''fine 
prime image.'' Though Boott had little in common with Osmond, 
Brewster had much: tastes, avocations, appearance, manner. This 
identification is supported by reminiscences of Brewster, family 
letters, and Florentine tradition. Osmond owed little or nothing to 
Grandcourt in Daniel Deronda—pace Kelley, Leavis, et al. 


1167. Stanton, Robert. '"''Daddy's Girl': Symbol and Theme in 
'Tender Is the Night,''' pp. 136-142. A major pattern of Tender Is 
the Night is the "incest motifs.'' Although there is only one occur- 
rence of incest in the novel (Devereux Warren and Nicole), the motif 
appears in many forms (the film Daddy's Girl, the difference in age 
between Dick Diver and Rosemary Hoyt, Nicole's accusation that 
Dick seduced a patient's daughter, etc.). While the use of this motif 
may reveal Fitzgerald's ambivalent family attitudes, it can be fully 
accounted for within the novel itself. First, it provides symptoms 
of Dick's psychological disintegration; second, it symbolizes Dick's 
loss of allegiance to his father's moral code; finally, it symbolizes 
a social situation of the Twenties—the reversal whereby youth be- 
came the model and age the imitator and decadent rebels sought (in 
vain) to recapture the amorality of youth. 


1168. Holland, Norman N. ''Kafka's 'Metamorphosis': Realism and 
Unrealism," pp. 143-150. The writer of allegory, symbolism, and 
surrealism mixes unrealistic elements into a realistic situation. 
In this respect Kafka resembles Spenser or Bunyan, for he charges 
a specific realistic element of a story with a specific non-realistic 
or spiritual value. In Metamorphosis, for example, the transforma- 
tion of Gregor into a dung-beetle brings out the latent religious sym- 
bolism of the realistic story (the employer seems an Old Testament 
God; the debt, original sin; Gregor, a type of Christ; his transforma- 
tion, the incarnation and transubstantiation; etc.). Though a theo- 
logical account of the story is incomplete, Metamorphosis does 
satirize Christians and dramatizes the human predicament. 


1169. Woodcock, George. ''Malcolm Lowry's 'Under the Volcano,'" 
pp. 151-156. Under the Volcano--"'one of the most interesting pro- 
ductions of the past decades''—superficially appears to be a ''morality 
novel about the agonies of a chronic drunkard.'"' However, acquaint- 
ance with the scene of the novel, the central plateau of Mexico, re- 
veals the extent to which Lowry's novel was influenced, even domi- 
nated, by the Mexican existence. Especially on the central plateau 
is there an obsession with death and its symbolism, providing a 
background for tragedy in the novel. Judged by naturalistic stand- 
ards, the novel is a failure; it must be read as allegory or surreal- 
ism, though the ''massive fatality’ of the book constitutes "a serious 
lapse from that organic development which should be the aim of the 
novelist's art." 


1170. Tilford, John E., Jr. ''James the Old Intruder," pp. 157-164. 
The Ambassadors is esteemed by Lubbock, Blackmur, Beach, and 
others as 'the Master's supreme example of the single point of 
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view.'' A close examination of the novel, however, reveals numerous 
authorial intrusions: James chats with the reader and informs him 
of the future; he uses a ''tiptoe technique'' of movement between 
omniscience and Strether's point of view; occasionally ''the point of 
view unmistakably slips from Strether''; etc. Hence the unqualified 
claims of James and his critics need ''toning down."' James, close 
to conventions of 19th-century fiction, continually struggles to master 
his craft. He obscures his intrusions with ''remarkably subtle" art, 
which sometimes seems ''a dazzling technical trick that does not 


quite come off." 


1171. Edel, Leon. "Dorothy Richardson, 1882-1957," pp. 165-168. 
Dorothy Richardson—the "least read and the most unobtrusive of 
the experimenters''—outlived the others and seems to have outlived 
her reputation, Pilgrimage being explored chiefly for vivid portraits 
of identifiable figures. More than most books, Pilgrimage depends 
on the reader's empathy (the "affective fallacy" notwithstanding). 
Though not the equal of Joyce and Proust as earlier critics believed 
(she was a Zola-like journeyman with ''a single moment of vision") 
and though her novel seems impenetrable, Dorothy Richardson offers 
"a remarkable emotional luminescence" and ''the opportunity to 
examine a turning point in the modern English novel." 


1172. Gwynn, Frederick L. "Faulkner's Raskolnikov," pp. 169-172. 
The release of genius between Sartoris (1927) and The Sound and the 
Fury (1928) may have come from Faulkner's reading of Crime and 
Punishment. Of Dostoevsky's novels Faulkner has most admired and 
oftenest re-read The Brothers Karamazov, but, except for some 
parallels in family relationships, the similarities to The Sound and 
the Fury seem unpromising. Raskolnikov and Quentin Compson, 
however, are remarkably alike: both are unstable university stu- 
dents; both take their father's watches to shopkeepers; both are 
impulsively generous; etc. The principal similarity is the portrayal 
of the compulsive man with a will to suffer. These parallels serve 
to bring Faulkner's experimental masterpiece closer to classic 
Western literature. 


1173. Moynihan, William T. ''Conrad's 'The End of the Tether’: 
A New Reading," pp. 173-177. A letter from Conrad to F. N. Double- 
day provides the warrant for seeking the ''unity of artistic purpose" 
among the three stories of Youth. The pattern is struggle: the boy 
faces physical difficulties; Kurtz and Whalley deal also with the 
forces of evil. Close reading of ''The End of the Tether" reveals 
its relation to the others (e.g., in images of darkness) and Captain 
Whalley as "an ironic-tragic Conradian hero," portrayed by excellent 
use of mythic elements, especially as Whalley figures as ''king"' of 
Sofala, whose "blemish" must result in self-imposed death. 


1174. Pollock, Theodore. ''On the Ending of 'The Grapes of Wrath,'" 
pp. 177-178. The "theme of reproduction" threads its way through 
The Grapes of Wrath. Though the earth is sterile at the beginning, 
man is not (Rose of Sharon's pregnancy). The breast feeding of the 
old stranger at the end of the novel—a detail scored as sentimental— 
occurs during a gigantic storm, as if the human sacrifice of Rose of 
Sharon's baby has removed the curse of cosmic sterility. The end of 


the novel is therefore optimistic and well constructed. 
—John C. Broderick 
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MODERN LANGUAGE QUARTERLY, XIX: 1, March 1958. 


1175. Morse, Mitchell. ''The Philosophy of the Clerk of Oxenford," 
pp. 3-20. One must read between the lines of the Clerk's tale; his 
philosophy counts for a great deal, because to make intelligent con- 
jectures about the Clerk of Oxenford and his attitude toward the tale 
he tells ''we must have some conception of his intellectual milieu." 
From the clerk's background and the ideas of John Wyclif, John 
Scotus Erigena, Berengar of Tours, St. Anselm, John of Salisbury, 
Duns Scotus, and William of Ockham we see that ''the central con- 
cern of medieval philosophy was the question of universals...." 
Chaucer was "'aware of the main issues and the general drift" of 
medieval philosophy and his clerk "breathed an atmosphere charged 
with individualism and incipient revolt.'' The clerk was doing two 
things: "attempting to offset the effects of the Wife's prologue and 
tale on the audience," and ''conducting an argument with himself." 
The intended effect of the tale was not to teach a moral but to ques- 
tion a set of values which no longer seemed right. 


1176. Benham, Allen R. ''The Perfect Politician and Its Author," 
pp.21-27. Mr. Benham describes The Perfect Politician, a biography 
of Oliver Cromwell printed in 1660 by J. Cotrell for William Ray- 
bould and Henry Fletcher, Although this book is called "'the best of 
the early lives of Cromwell," its author is not known. Mr. Benham 
presents an account of John Sadler's life and the following three 
clues to support the idea that Sadler (1615-1674) wrote the biography: 
In the prefatory address of the book the author writes in the first 
person and signs himself J. S., a form of signature used by Joseph 
Hall, Milton (the title page of Eikonoklastes is signed J. M.), and 
Donne. The book contains a quotation from a letter that had been 
in The King's Cabinet Opened. John Sadler and Thomas May had 
edited this captured packet of royal letters, printed in 1645. The 
reference to Cromwell holding a conference concerned with the legal 
status of the Jews is longer than the same account in any other 
biography of Cromwell. Sadler knew Hebrew and is credited in 
Thomson Cooper's life in DNB with obtaining Jews the privilege of 
building a synagogue in London. 


1177. Smith, Grove, Jr. ''The Doll-Burners: D. H. Lawrence and 
Louisa Alcott," pp. 28-32. This essay discusses the doll-burning 
incidents in Louisa Alcott's Little Women and in D. H. Lawrence's 
Sons and Lovers. In Miss Alcott's novel the incident occurs in the 
chapter entitled ''Pranks and Plays" and is used by her to draw the 
moral that destructiveness is improper. In Lawrence's novel the 
doll-burning occurs near the start of chapter four and the doll be- 
longs to Paul's sister. Mr. Smith seemingly assumes that Lawrence 
was impressed by the incident in Miss Alcott's novel and that he 
may have adapted it. He admits the possibility of a similar event 
taking place in Lawrence's childhood, and is certain that Miss Al- 
cott's incident captured his imagination and fascinated him because 
of ''the idea of the sacrifice'' rather than the simple moral. Condi- 
tionally Mr. Smith suggests that Lawrence used the doll-burning 
incident as ''a symbol of male retaliation against female domestic 
ascendancy."' He feels that Lawrence uses violence as a "necessary 
counterpoise of excess.'' In its sacrificial aspect, Mr. Smith shows 
the relation of Lawrence's doll-burning to Paul's affair with Miriam. 
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He concludes that the significance of the doll-burning in Sons and 
Lovers is horrible. 


1178. Harrison, O. B. ''The Decorium of Lamia," pp. 33-42. Mr. 
Harrison is largely concerned to show that ''a nearly perfect fusion 
of technique and intention'"' is achieved in Lamia. He enters his dis- 
cussion by following up, and to some extent approving, through his 
own analysis of the interrelation of Lamia's technique and narrative, 
Allen Tate's remarks that this poem is "the most original contribu- 
tion to narrative verse of the nineteenth century.'' He considers 
the studies of Woodhouse, Langworthy, Ridley, and Bate and suggests 
through comparisons of poetic method in passages from Lamia and 
Absalom and Achitophel that Keats was perhaps not so much influ- 
enced by Dryden as these scholars have suggested. Mr. Harrison 
believes that ''the pro's and con's of Dryden's influence seem per- 
ipheral'' because objective study of Lamia seldom produces evidence 
of Neo-classic style. —Charles Nilon 


THE MONTH, CCV: 1, January 1958. 


1179. Gardner, W.H. ''Voltage of Delight: An Appraisal of Roy 
Campbell," pp. 5-17, and March, pp. 133-147. The death of Roy 
Campbell at 55 removed one of the ''few markedly original natural 
poets of the present century."' In evaluating his total poetic output 
the critic is faced with problems similar to those presented by 
Dryden: in Campbell there are similar limitations and achieve- 
ments, and some parallel political and religious changes. His turn- 
ing to translation is possibly a sign of exhaustion, but his renderings 
into English of St. John of the Cross, Baudelaire, and other Romance 
poets ‘established him as one of the greatest poetic translators in 
our language.'' Campbell's prose works were primarily pot-boilers. 
His prose style is vigorous, natural, and vivid. 


1180, Hirst, Désirée. ''New Light on William Blake," pp. 33-37. 
This article reassesses William Blake in the light of recent scholarly 
and critical investigation of his writings and paintings, and comments 
on the contents of The Divine Vision, a collection of essays on Blake 
sponsored by the Blake bicentenary committee. It is now clear that 
brilliant intuition was combined in Blake with a wide knowledge of 
books in several languages. He was especially attracted to the Neo- 
platonic philosophers and drew on them and on the prophetical books 
of the Bible in his warfare against contemporary materialism. 
Among the poets it was Milton who exercised the earliest and prob- 
ably the deepest influence on Blake, but he reacted against Milton's 
rationalist and too literal mind, Other sources of influence on Blake 
were Fra Angelico and the ''medieval primitives," Dante, and St. 
Teresa the mystic. 


THE MONTH, CCV: 2, February 1958. 


1181. Stanford, Derek. ''The Poetry of John Betjeman," pp. 84-88. 
Betjeman's Romantic effects are gained by unRomantic precise and 
specific documentation. He has a "'localising imagination" and topo- 
graphical predilections. Favorite themes are old age and death, 
which he treats with his usual precise realism "in a cold and fear- 
fully fascinating manner.'' The chicness and cuteness of his verse 
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have obscured the uncomfortable element in his thought. Asa 
Christian Betjeman turns from mankind's defeats ''to the glory of 
God and our hope of redemption.'' Because of his technical clever- 
ness he has been incorrectly rated as a ''verse-de-société anecdotal 
poet."’ Often, ''in the intrivial, he has captured the tragic.'' Some- 
thing of his true measure is realized by imagining ''a cross between 
Locker Lampson and Ernest Dowson," 


THE MONTH, CCV: 3, March 1958. 


1182. Gardner, W. H. "Voltage of Delight: An Appraisal of Roy 
Campbell," Part II, pp. 133-147. See abstract of Part I in num- 
ber 1179. 


THE MONTH, CCV: 4, April 1958. 


No relevant articles. 


THE MONTH, CCV: 5, May 1958. 


1183. Hopkins, Gerard Manley. ''Six New Letters of Gerard Manley 
Hopkins,"' edited with notes by Graham Storey, pp. 263-270. In the 
two letters to his father, the poet describes an engraving of Stony- 
hurst College on the writing paper he is using, and writes about a 
vacation tour of Ireland he is making. In the four letters to the 
poetess Miss Katharine Tynan Hopkins makes favorable comments 
_ on Robert Bridges's poetry, acknowledges a copy of Shamrocks, 

a volume of poems by Miss Tynan, thanks her for her invitation to 
visit her home, which he cannot accept at the time, and gives her 
some detailed criticisms of the contents of Shamrocks. 


1184. Maison, Margaret M. ''The Early Christian Novel," pp. 286- 
292. "The Early Christian novel was a recognized species of 
nineteenth-century fiction, and indeed flourished so exceedingly in 
the Victorian age that critics came to regard it as a sort of literary 
nuisance,"' It was the Oxford Movement that transformed the Early 
Christian novel into spiritual reading and religious propaganda. Its 
heyday as ''a tale for the times'' came in the '50's with Kingsley's 
Hypatia, Wiseman's Fabiola, and Newman's Callista appearing in 
quick succession. A sub-species of the Early Christian novel was 
the ''New Testament" novel, which introduced Christ into romance. 
It flourished especially in America after the success of Ben-Hur 
(1880). The early Christian novel at its worst combines the faults 
of bad historical fiction and religious impropriety and at its best 
brings again to life the days when Christianity was fresh and new. 


1185. Walsh, James. ''Translating Middle English Spiritual Writ- 
ings,'' pp. 292-297. When one translates Middle English spiritual 
writing, where precision is often vitally important, the flavor and 
color of the original should be preserved as much as possible. The 
grammar, idiom, and vocabulary of Walter Hilton and Julian of Nor- 
wich are substantially modern English. An educated Englishman 
should be able to understand these writers if modern spelling and 
punctuation are given and an occasional word is glossed. 
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THE MONTH, CCV: 6, June 1958. 


1186. Blehl, Vincent. ''The Holiness of John Henry Newman," pp. 
325-334. Newman's spirituality has been both attacked and defended 
following the recent publication of his Autobiographical Writings. 
It must be remembered that the Autobiographical Writings are in the 
nature of psychological safety valves and make Newman appear to 
be less virtuous than his actions showed him to be. The Writings 
must be judged with great discretion and against the background of 
Newman's life. What has been judged by one writer to be "'resent- 
ment against superiors and inordinate desire of praise and recogni- 
tion, may some day be authoritatively stamped as the heroic suffer- 
ings of a saint." —Dougald B. MacEachen 


THE NEW ENGLAND QUARTERLY, XXXI: 2, June 1958. 


1187. Anderson, Charles R. ''From a Window in Amherst: Emily 
Dickinson Looks at the American Scene," pp. 147-171. As a de- 
tached and amused spectator of the American scene, Emily Dickin- 
son, a Renaissance ''wit,'' wrote a score of satires which form a 
valuable postscript to her letter to the world. Analysis of these 
poems reveals such targets as the haut monde of Newport, spiritual 
hollowness, materialism, genteel artificiality, hellfire preachers 
and unctuous liberals, and large topics of the day such as Old Testa- 
ment miracles and 19th-century technology. Emily "was idealist 
enough for an occasional sally, but lacked the deep faith in reform 
that makes the dedicated satirist." 


1188. Cook, Reginald L. ''Emerson and Frost: A Parallel of Seers,"' 
pp. 200-217. Frost is no mere 'Emersonian Romantic" (Yvor 
Winters); there are temperamental and ideological differences (re- 
serve vs. companionability, ''moral absolutist" vs. "relativist"' and 
"cautious meliorist,"' etc.). However, both Frost and Emerson are 
individualists, analogists, and renewers of tradition. Their ''common 
addiction to metaphor" and pointed reaction to their respective times 
are striking resemblances. Frost has admired Emerson for his 
"freedom—in his wit.'' But whereas Emerson vitalizes and is vital- 
ized by abstraction (the Over-Soul), Frost ''responds to and vitalizes 
the fact in human experience." 


1189. Jacobs, Wilbur R. "Some of Parkman's Literary Devices," 
pp. 244-252. Parkinan's greatest achievement as a historian was 
making "authentic history as fascinating as good tiction.'' This he 
accomplished by means of literary devices associated with the art 
of fiction: dramatic suspense, interweaving of concurrent themes, 
sudden turns of plot, cutting back and forth, and authentic conversa- 
tion which gives a sense of immediacy. The techniques were perhaps 
unconsciously derived from writers like Cooper and Scott, whose 
works Parkman read and admired. —John C. Broderick 


NEW YORK FOLKLORE QUARTERLY, XIV: 2, Summer 1958. 


1190. Sill, Bayrd. "The Personality of New York City," pp. 83-92. 
New York's personality is characteristically its own; the major attri- 
butes of that personality ''have remained, over the years, essentially 
the same. From the days when earth-bound Dutch burghers frater- 
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nized in the town tavern, at the River's edge, to those in which their 
twentieth-century compatriots ascend seventy stories to socialize 
closer to the stars, New York has been prevailingly commercial, 
convivial, cosmopolitan, and in a state of change.'' Remarked upon 
by such men as Twain and Howells, as well as numerous other writ- 
ers, travellers, and comment-makers, ''these four—its business- 
mindedness, its conviviality, its cosmopolitanism, and its constant 
change —are the qualities which over the years have found almost 
continuous expression in the descriptive literature, travelers’ com- 
ments, and anecdotes about the city." 


1191, Brewster, Paul G. '"'Witchdoctor Advertising’: Folklore in 
the Modern Advertisement," pp. 140-144. The connection of demons 
with disease, common to all folk-mythologies, is evidenced in Madi- 
son Avenue advertising as well, Although not perhaps necessarily so 
contrived, ''advertisements used by manufacturers of medical cures 
would appear to show that the latter apparently rate the intelligence 
of the prospective customer only slightly higher than that of primi- 
tive man....'' Examples abound—in the red ''Cold Demons," the green 
"Peter Pain,'' in the chubby green demon ''Mr. Stomach Upset," or 
the melodrama-villain ''Mr. Coffee-Nerves" (Curses! Foiled 
again!"'), 


1192. Littler, Joan. ''The Empeyville Frog," pp. 146-147. The story 
is told of Old Joshua, more than 100 years old, eater of ''chipmunks, 
squirrels and sometimes rabbits," a frog with hind legs six feet long. 
Taken as a polywog from the Erie Canal in the early 1850's, Joshua 
has had full folk treatment in York State tall-tale style. 

—Lionel D. Wyld 


THE NEWBERRY LIBRARY BULLETIN, IV: 8, April 1958. 


1193, Adams, Percy G. "A Fake Eighteenth-Century Traveler: 
Fran¢gois Coreal,'" pp. 239-252. In 1722 in Paris and Amsterdam 
was printed a travel account of the New World called Relation des 
voyages de Francois Coreal aux Indes Occidentales. Like Defoe and 
others, the author has cleverly concocted his narrative at his desk 
using books available to him, in this case for the purpose of anti- 
Catholic and anti-Spanish propaganda. 


1194. Pargellis, Stanley. ''Notable Accessions of the Library, 1957," 
pp. 253-280, illus. Nearly a hundred pre-1640 English imprints 
were acquired last year, as well as fifteen hundred pamphlets from 
the 17th to the 19th century. Neo-Latin verse, Renaissance trans- 
lations of the ancients and moderns, early political theoretical writ- 
ing, travel narratives, especially French, Spanish, and Portuguese, a 
few geographical and cartographical items have been secured. Many 
incunabula were added, ''several of them hitherto unrepresented in 
American libraries, two of them apparently unique.'' Also acquired 
were a Caxton Higden's Polycronicon (1482), a fine mid-15th cen- 
tury Ms of the same work, and William Morris's copy of Wynken de 
Worde's 1527 edition of the Legenda Aurea. Several samples of the 
scripts of Edward Johnson and a late 15th-early l6th century French 
Ms copy-book feature the additions to the collection of calligraphy 
and lettering, ''already the leading one in its field." 

— Laurence A. Cummings 


= 
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NINETEENTH-CENTURY FICTION, XIII: 1, June 1958. 


1195. Hagan, John H. ''The Duke's Children: Trollope's Psycho- 
logical Masterpiece," pp. 1-21. In this novel, Trollope subordinates 
political interests and social analysis to an unusually tender and 
subtle psychological study of relations between parent and child lead- 
ing to the ''certain, final, lasting, and...great success" of the Duke's 
triumph over himself. The conflict of temperament and ideology be- 
tween the Duke, profoundly sensible of his social responsibilities as 
an aristocrat, and his son Lord Silverbridge, product of an era when 
"spreading democracy has weakened the old sanctions,"' is marked 
by their deep love for each other and ends in neither victory nor 
stalemate but a touching compromise. The Duke's opposition to the 
love of his daughter, Lady Mary, for Tregear, gentleman but not 
aristocrat, really stems from the Duke's sense of failure in his own 
marriage. Finally consenting to the marriage, the Duke admits 
"justice, good sense, rationality, love'' in the place of "fear, anxiety, 
-..anger, and...insecurity...."' 


1196. Edminson, Mary. ''The Date of the Action in Great Expecta- 
tions,'' pp. 22-35. Internal evidence indicates the main action in 
Great Expectations, when Pip is growing up from a boy of 7 toa 
young man of 23, is limited to a definite period in the 19th century, 
requiring careful writing for serial publication. Description of the 
Old London Bridge destroyed in 1831-32, no mention of the building 
of the New London Bridge begun in 1824 and completed in 1831, 
Wemmick's catalog of bridges including those opened in 1816, 1817, 
and 1819 but omitting those opened in 1845 and 1858, the shipping 
on the Thames, the prison "hulks" of Pip's childhood, the red- 
waistcoated police, reference to ''His Majesty,''’ Newgate Prison, 
the courts, Wopsle's theater, absence of railroads, absence of 
matches (invented 1827), and varied types of lighting suggest a period 
of historical transition consistent with a dating from 1807-10 to 
1823-26. 


1197. Volpe, Edmond L. ''James's Theory of Sex in Fiction," pp. 
36-47. Henry James objected both to the tendency of 19th century 
English novelists ''to ignore sex as a force in human experience" and 
to the limitations of French writers depicting only the overt, physical 
passion. Believing that the meaning of a world of the senses is to be 
found only in an inner world, James looked through the ''sensible" 
world to a "moral world''—of ideas, spiritual states, 'reaction of 
thought,' 'the operation of character, the possibilities of conduct...' 
—where ''Good shaded off into bad; altruism merged with selfish- 
ness.'' Recognizing the ''dominant role of sex in human experience," 
James nevertheless argued that passion must be understood "'in re- 
lation to the rest of man's life.'' His artistic aim was ''to portray 
man's inner world as skillfully and artistically as the French writers 
had depicted man's sensual and physical existence." 


1198. Short, Clarice. 'In Defense of Ethelberta,'"' pp. 48-57. An 
understanding of Hardy's concept of comedy as ''the reverse of his 
concept of tragedy" is necessary to a re-evaluation of The Hand of 
Ethelberta, long considered by critics as a temporary relapse of the 
novelist's power. The reversal is marked by omission of the ex- 
ternal forces which oppose men's desires and a change in the hero- 
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ine’s character. The natural symbols of fate, chance, and neces- 
sity—the killing rains, the inexorable change of seasons—are absent 
from the novel's urban setting, which includes only human powers. 
A comic character in the sense that she is free of the tragic flaws 
of Hardy's women—their impulsiveness, vanity, and illusion— 
"Ethelberta is not the dupe or victim of cricumstances,'' Her will 
and reason, not her feelings, govern her actions. She desires and 
uses well the power she finds as wife of Lord Mountclere. Her 
"career is the triumph of intellect and will over...impulse...and... 
circumstances..,.." 


1199. Adams, Ruth M. ''Wuthering Heights: the Land East of Eden," 
pp. 58-62. Lockwood's dream of the Reverend Jabes Banderham's 
sermon invokes the land east of Eden where Cain moved "as a 
marked man...against whom his fellows cannot raise their hands...," 
establishing Wuthering Heights as a similar land where "'no conven- 
tional morality prevails....'' Its inhabitants live "alienated from God 
and paradoxically protected by him against the punishing conse- 
quences of their deeds." 


1200. Solomon, Eric. "Another Analogue for 'The Red Badge of 
Courage,''' pp. 63-67. Joseph Kirkland's The Captain of Company K, 
serialized in 1890 before The Red Badge of Courage was started, 
employs devices similar to those in Crane's work and, though ''over- 
laid with the genteel absurdities of an unsure writer,'' may have pro- 
vided Crane inspiration. The ironic treatment of war, the hero's 
pride, doubt, ''cowardice...and final confidence,’ the wound of honor 
received under dubious circumstances anticipate Crane's novel. 


1201. Weintraub, Stanley. "Ibsen's 'Doll's House' Metaphor Fore- 
shadowed in Victorian Fiction," pp. 67-69. Both Dickens, in Our 
Mutual Friend, and Bernard Shaw, in his early novel Nora, used the 
“doll's house” as a metaphor of the married woman's position before 


translations of Ibsen's play appeared. 


1202. Spector, Robert D. "Irony as Theme: Conrad's ‘Secret 
Agent,''' pp. 69-71. Basic to the structure of the work, the theme 
of irony in the Secret Agent—carried through characters and plot— 
establishes "'the amazing unity'' of Conrad's novel. The irony: 
",..man works with perfect confidence in a world which moves with- 
out his knowledge." 


1203. Bergonzi, Bernard. ''Another Early Wells Item," pp. 72-73. 
"The Extinction of Man,''a brief essay first published in the Pall 
Mall Gazette, September 23, 1894, provides "evidence of Wells's 
early pessimistic period, which...gave us his most profoundly imag- 
inative fiction." Portraying a bleak future in which man's world 
would be taken over by giant crabs, a species of octopus, or ants, 
the essay furnished ideas for ''The Sea Raiders" and ''The Empire 
of the Ants." —J. Wallace Donald 


PMLA, LXXIII: 1, March 1958. 


1204, Lehiste, Ilse. "Names of Scandinavians in The Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle," pp. 6-22. The names of Scandinavians (as distinguished 
from names of Scandinavian origin) appearing in the Chronicle are 
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subjected to etymological examination. Mss written ata relatively 
late date do not substitute forms current at the time the Ms was 
copied for older forms found in the entries referring to earlier 
years, a situation which indicates that spellings given in an entry 
ascribed to a certain year actually reflect the pronunciation at that 
time and strengthens the case for assuming that at least some of 
the reporting in the Chronicle was contemporaneous with the events. 
The Mss may be trusted much more than they sometimes have been. 


1205. Moore, John Robert. ''Political Allusions in Dryden's Later 
Plays," pp. 36-42. The writer rejects the two widely held interpre- 
tations of Dryden's attitude toward church and state in his writings 
after the Revolution of 1688-89: that he would gladly have changed 
with the times but was unacceptable to the new regime; that he chose 
to remain a silent and dignified member of the defeated minority. 
Evidence is adduced that, although his writing was heavily censored— 
even unacted plays that had been written years before the Revolu- 
tion—from 1689 until his death, Dryden lacked neither courage nor 
consistency in his attack upon the new regime and the Anglican 
clergy. 


1206. Barroll, J. Leeds, Ill. "Gulliver and the Struldbruggs," pp. 
43-50. The Struldbrugg incident of Book III is a lecture in religious 
morality and not merely a comment on the hideousness of old age, 
much less an expression of Swift's fear of old age. The episode is 
a homily pointing up the sin, from the Christian point of view, or 
desiring to avoid the judgments of after life, and fitting with entire 
appropriateness into the framework of the predominantly intellectual 
satire of Book III of Gulliver's Travels. 


1207. Meyer, Paul H. ''Voltaire and Hume as Historians: A Com- 
parative Study of the Essai sur les moeurs and the History of 
England," pp. 51-68. Hume's didactic purpose was the delineation 
of "the rise of civil society through the establishment of stable gov- 
ernment," Voltaire's to expose the evils of individuals and institu- 
tions operating in history to hinder the advance of humanity. As 
propaganda, the Essai is much the more powerful and polished writ- 
ing, but as a work of historiography, it is infinitely less valuable 
than the History. The Essai enjoys greater fame today because of 
new light some of its passages shed upon the theory of history and 
because of its purely literary qualities, whereas Hume made a much 
more substantial contribution to knowledge, though his work has been 
superseded by that of successors. The real significance of both is 
the part they played in rescuing historical writing from antiquarians 
and panegyrists and making it a part of general literature. 


1208. Madden, William A. "The Divided Tradition of English Criti- 
cism," pp. 69-80. Matthew Arnold's loss of Christian faith and the 
role which he assigned to literature because of this loss resulted in 
four "moments" of English criticism: (1) Pater, Yeats, and the 
Celtic Twilight; (2) Hulme and the new classicism; (3) I. A. Richards 
and the objectless faith; (4) Herbert Read, T. S. Eliot, and the divided 
tradition. If English criticism is to advance, the time has come in 
the study of criticism for individual critics to analyze the manner in 
which "'doctrine"' does, may, and must or must not enter into literary 
judgments. 


— 
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1209, Jordan, John E. ''Wordsworth's Humor," pp. 81-93. That 
Wordsworth was playful and humorous in his life and personal rela- 
tions is well attested. If we re-examine his poetry in the light of his 
intentions and are more receptive, we will discover that we have 
taken him too seriously, and that his poetry contains much that, 
instead of being merely awkward, will appeal to us as humorous. 


1210. Lane, Lauriat, Jr. ''Dickens' Archetypal Jew," pp. 94-100. 
Although Fagan, the first of Dickens's great villains, is a Jew, he is 
the only major Jewish villain in Dickens. However, there are many 
other characters not identified as Jews but with stereotype stage 
Jewish characteristics, representing the general attitudes and prej- 
udices of the age. Dickens repeatedly asserted his friendly feeling 
toward the Jews; and in the 1867 edition of his works, in the next to 
the last chapter of Oliver Twist he suppresses references to Fagan 
as ''the Jew.'' In emphasizing the real individual rather than the 
archetypal racial villain, Dickens set up a bond of sympathy between 
the reader and the villain. 


1211. Stafford, William T. ''James Examines Shakespeare: Notes 
on the Nature of Genius,"' pp. 123-128. Throughout James's writing 
there are allusions to Shakespeare, both critical and casual, "and 
in three.. Set tel (to The Portrait of a Lady, The Princess Casa- 
massima and The Tragic ic Muse) he points to Shakespearean charac- 
ters as precedent and example of what he is attempting in hi’ on 
fiction."' These are significant in demonstrating James's competence 
as a critic of Shakespeare, but give little indication of the imagina- 
tive direction to be taken by James in his most detailed comment on 
the poet, an introduction to The Tempest printed in 1907. This isa 
plea for a more subtle study of Shakespeare's works and for critical 
recognition of what is artistically distinctive in Shakespeare. When 
we put together the reviews, the introduction, and the tale ''The 
Birthplace,'' we see James inspired by Shakespeare to create much 
in the manner of his own Morris Gedge. 


1212. Hayman, David. "From Finnegan's Wake: a Sentence in 
Progress," pp. 136-154. The study of the evolution of a single sen- 
tence of Finnegan's Wake through thirteen stages elaborated over a 
period of fourteen years shows some of the salient aspects of the 
poetic method through which Joyce hoped to achieve his ends. 


1213, Holman, C. Hugh. ''The Unity of Faulkner's Light in August," 
pp. 155-166. Critics have failed to find the unity of the three parts 
of Light in August because they have looked for parallels in a theo- 
logical Savior whose death becomes an effective expiation for man's 
guilt, whereas the parallel is to the Christ of Isaiah liii 2-3, 7-8: 
the despised and rejected of men; the man of sorrows, who, ac- 
quainted with grief, oppressed and afflicted, opened not his mouth. 
The separate story strands represent limited aspects of Christ, and 
the dim but discernible outline of Christ the suffering servant of 
Isaiah fuses the separate story strands into a thematic whole. 


1214, Baum, Paull F. ''Chaucer's Puns: A Supplementary List," 
pp. 167-170. The list supplements "Chaucer's Puns,'' PMLA, LXXI 
(March 1956), 225-246. —James E. Carver 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN DIALECT SOCIETY, No. 28, 
November 1957. 


1215. Bolinger, Dwight L. "Interrogative Structures of American 
English (the Direct Question),"' 184 pp. This is a descriptive study 
of interrogative structure of American English. The following are 
the chief chapters: (1) The identification of questions, (2) The clas- 
sification of questions, (3) Intonation in general, (4) Tags, (5) Plain 
auxiliary yes-no questions, (6) Plain assertive yes-no questions, 
(7) Stereotyped yes-no questions, (8) Pyramided yes-no questions, 
(9) Negation and conduciveness in yes-no questions, (10) Alternative 
(combined) questions, (11) Plain how-why questions, (12) How-why 
pyramids, (13) Conduciveness and negation in how-why questions, 
(14) Complementary questions. The study contains an explanation 
of intonation signs, other signs, and abbreviations, as well as ap- 
pendices and an index. —Hensley C. Woodbridge 


QUEEN'S QUARTERLY, LXV: 1, Spring 1958. 


1216. Voorhees, Richard J. ''Evelyn Waugh's War Novels," pp. 53- 
63. Brideshead Revisited, Men at Arms, and Officers and Gentlemen 
are examined. In all, enthusiasms for aristocratic, religious, and 
military traditions are found. Waugh has turned away from his 
earlier satires on the modern world and is now involved in an ex- 
plicit nostalgia for and defense of ''last ditches and lost causes," 
Though this recent advocacy is less entertaining than the earlier 
work, Waugh still does first-class comic writing; his prose style— 
reminiscent of Congreve in its mixture of sophistication and farce— 
remains dexterous, succinct, and witty. 


1217. Beharriell, Frederick J. ''Freud and Literature," pp. 118- 
125. This reviewer notes that the recent biography of Freud by Dr. 
Ernest Jones fails to discuss in detail Freud's impact on literature; 
he then surveys rapidly significant writers’ attitudes toward and use 
of psychoanalysis—Lawrence, Joyce, Eliot, Mann, Kafka, Hauptmann, 
Gide, Proust, and many others. He finds that the study of hidden 
forces in man—''motivationism'’—has become a main theme in 20th- 
century literature. Freudianism, he concludes, "is apparently the 
operative psychology of our time." —R. E. Lee 


RENAISSANCE NEWS, XI: 1, Part One, Spring 1958. 


1218. Adams, Robert P. ''Erasmus' Ideas of his Role as a Social 
Critic ca. 1480-1500," pp. 11-16. Erasmus's utterances and his 
reading concerning war and social reform up to 1500 show that he 
had touched on these things only in a ''tentative and experimental” 
fashion, not having been ''moved to develop a coherent and purposeful 
form of social criticism.'' After he came to England and met John 
Colet, though he may have absorbed from him "'a new idea of human- 
ist social responsibility,'' there was no immediate apparent effect, 
but after he had worked with St. Thomas More on Lucian (1505-6), 
"we may see an Erasmus who had well begun to find both his voca- 
tion as a social critic and practical literary instrument (irony and 
satire)" to advance the new order. — Laurence A. Cummings 
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REVUE DE LITTERATURE COMPAREE, XXXII: 1, Janvier- 
Mars 1958. 


1219. Chalon, Yves. ''Les Saisons de James Thomson; autour de 
leur Dédicace francaise," pp. 34-46. This study of the circumstances 
surrounding the publication (1759) of the first French translation of 
Thomson's Seasons pays special attention to the Dédicace, a rough 
draft of which was found in the unpublished manuscripts of the Mar- 
quis of Mirabeau. An examination of the corrections of Quesnay 
leads the author to believe that the translation was undertaken at 
the instigation of Mirabeau and his friends, who wished to use it in 
their campaign against the Encyclopedists. (In French.) 


1220. Aldridge, A. O. ''Condorcet et Paine: leurs rapports intel- 
lectuels,"’ pp. 47-65. The literary relations between Condorcet and 
Paine are studied to determine the direct relations between the two 
men, either in their practical life or in their intellectual life, and 
whether these relations exercised an influence on their ideas or 
actions. The author establishes the biographical facts a propos of 
two documents written by Paine and published with the aid of Con- 
dorcet, Although the relations between them provide a fine example 
of collaboration between the American spirit and the French spirit, 
their meeting had little effect upon the course of French history. 
Nor did their meeting strongly influence the destiny or the career 
of either one of them. It is certain, however, that their relationship 
strengthened their philosophical opinions and their humanitarian 
projects. The collaboration between Condorcet and Paine had, there- 
fore, happy results for the two men. (In French.) 


1221. Liljegren, S. B. "Lord Byron and Greece," pp. 66-73. With 
the aid of material found in Byron's letters, journal, and poetry, the 
author examines the poet's motives in going to Greece. In the period 
preceding Byron's final departure for Greece, his thoughts on con- 
temporary Greeks have an irresolute character which contradicts 
the enthusiasm popularly supposed to be his motive in espousing the 
cause of Greek liberty. The feelings uppermost in his mind were a 
realistic view of the Greeks of his day (whose miserable state and 
slave mentality are depicted in the Giaour), a growing sense of the 
impossibility of continuing his liaison with the Countess Guiccioli, 
and the growing need of being accepted by English opinion. The mis- 
conceptions regarding Lord Byron and Greece stemmed from the 
detaching of the Greek adventure from his character as revealed by 
his whole life. His violent bursts of enthusiasm were considerably 
dampened by confrontation with reality. Toward the end of his life, 
his skepticism, the dominant mood of Don Juan, became increasingly 
pronounced. His last lyric reflects his sense of life's emptiness and 
not the supposed glory of sacrifice for the liberation of Greece. 


1222. Tucker, Joseph. ''The Turkish Spy and its French Back- 
ground," pp. 79-91. At first a commentary on Louis XIII's reign, 
expanded to include aspects of civilization throughout the world to 
1700, these letters were largely of English rather than French or 
Italian authorship, Defoe probably having penned 63 of them. A sig- 
nificant document in the movement called by P. Hazard la crise de 
la conscience europeenne, the Spy anticipates the revolutionary 
ideas of the period 1760-1789, presents barbed commentary on 17th- 
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century mores, and ranges widely over main themes of the Enlight- 
enment. Relativism marks not only the discussion of the major 
theme, organized religion—both Catholics and Huguenots are primary 
targets—but also that of a very modern conception of history. Treat- 
ing briefly English events, such as the Plague, the Great Fire, and 
the Civil War, Mahmut, the writer, a subject of the Divan, does not 
flatter the English. Containing some strikingly Rousseauistic pas- 
sages, the Spy is also the innovator of the pseudo-foreign letter 
genre. —Jules C. Alciatore 


SHAKESPEARE QUARTERLY, IX: 2, Spring 1958. 


1223. Arthos, John. "The Fall of Othello," pp. 93-104. For Shake- 
speare the integrity of the self is prior to honor. This integrity, 
which involves ''adequacy of the self as the judge of truth" and truth 
to oneself, has its most profound source in love. The richly ful- 
filling nature of Othello's love for Desdemona makes Othello a whole 
man. Othello's fall comes with ''the displacement of love by the idea 
of the superior sanctity of honor.'' Although the play raises the 
question of the opposition between love and honor, it is not a heroic 
tragedy; for the action forces attention not upon the opposing claims 
of-love and honor, but upon the change in Othello and the workings 


of his soul. 


1224. Sternfeld, Frederick W. ''Lasso's Music for Shakespeare's 
'Samingo,''' pp. 105-116. Lasso's song, ''Un jour vis un foulon,"' was 
set to new lyrics in Calvinist France and Elizabethan England. Two 
versions of the English song, substantially the same, are preserved 
in two 17th-century manuscripts. The version now in the Bodleian 
Library is entitled ''Monsieur Mingo.'' The concluding phrase of 
the song was popular among dramatists, appearing in variant forms 
in Nashe, Jonson, Chapman, and Marston. Silence's song ''Samingo" 
in 2 Henry IV (V. iii.) is another variant. In contradiction to John P. 
Cutts, Sternfeld maintains that ''Samingo'' was sung to Lasso's music. 
The treble part of Lasso's song is reproduced. 


1225, Salinger, L. G. ''The Design of Twelfth Night," pp. 117-139. 
Shakespeare unifies plot and subplot of Twelfth Night in an intricate 
design by means of the "idea of a time of misrule" and a series of 
reversed fortunes more complicated than in the English and Italian 
sources of the play. The stage devices of misrule include such 
things as a mock wooing, a mock sword fight, a mock priest. In the 
spirit of misrule festivities, a steward believes he can marry his 
mistress, women take the initiative in wooing, and a sister is mis- 
taken for her brother. The complex design of the play has ''faults 
of judgment in the first part...answered with mistakes of identity in 
the second," both in plot and in subplot. The elaborate design allows 
Shakespeare to satirize the follies of love as well as such other 
follies, associated with the Feast of Fools, as drunkenness, ignor- 
ance, and self-love. The life-giving power of love is celebrated and 
natural love triumphs "over affectation and melancholy." 


1226. Merchant, W. M. ''Francis Hayman's Illustrations of Shake- 
speare,'' pp. 141-147. A Folger set of the six-volume Hanmer 
Shakespear (1744) contains all Hayman's original drawings for the 
edition and the text of the agreement between Hanmer and Hayman. 
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From the agreement we learn that Hanmer selected the scenes to 
be illustrated and that their final execution had to meet with his 
approval. Gravelot, who engraved the frontispieces from Hayman's 
drawings, drew the illustrations for Volume IV. These are less 
"prettily decorative" than the engravings Gravelot did for Theobald's 
Shakespeare (1740). The greater strength of Gravelot's drawings 
for the Hanmer volume suggests that Gravelot was influenced by 
Hayman's work. Hayman's later drawings for the Jennens's edition 
(1770-1774) show a less literary approach than those he did for 


Hanmer. 


1227. Burnim, Kalman A. ''The Significance of Garrick's Letters 
to Hayman," pp. 149-152. Two letters from Garrick to Hayman throw 
light on Hayman's career and on 18th-century theatrical production. 
The first letter (1745) contains advice for future illustration of a 
scene from King Lear, the second (1746) of a scene from Othello. 
They give specific details of the final scene in Othello and of the 
heath scene in King Lear ("'Lear...upon the ground.,.leaning upon 
one hand & pointing wildly towards the Heavens....''), which probably 
reflect Garrick's staging. Hayman seems to have followed Garrick's 
description of the two scenes in his illustrations of the two plays 
for the Jennen's edition (1770-1774). It is possible that many other 
Shakespeare illustrations of the period ''assume the quality of photo- 
graphs or scenographic designs." 


1228. Thomas, Mary Olive. ''The Repetitions in Antony's Death 
Scene,'' pp. 153-157. The repetitions in Antony's death scene (IV. 
xv. 12-13, 29-31, and 18,41) can be attributed to interpolation 
(revision) rather than to cutting, as has been suggested by J. Dover 
Wilson. The following details support the hypothesis of revision: 
contradictions in the two views of Antony's being vanquished, the 
abruptness of Cleopatra's speech, ''l dare not,'' and the dependence 
upon Plutarch for the lines accompanying the repetition, ''l am dying" 
(18,41), direct in the latter speech, indirect in the former. It is 
possible that the present order of the lines is the order of compo- 
sition and that neither cutting nor interpolation took place, since the 
repetitions would seem to heighten the dramatic effect and the lines 
between the repetitions do allow time for the drawing up of Antony. 


1229, Smith, W. D. ''The Elizabethan Rejection of Judicial Astrology 
and Shakespeare's Practice," pp. 159-176. Modern criticism errs 
in assuming that Elizabethans of all classes "endorsed the tenets of 
judicial astrology" and that Shakespeare's work reflects his accep- 
tance of such belief. Church and State condemned belief in the influ- 
ence of the stars as "sacrilegious and treasonable."' Elizabeth's 
position as head of Church and State, as well as two contemporary 
allusions by Harrington and Henry Howard, suggests that she dis- 
believed. King James's writings point to complete rejection. Shake- 
speare's use of judicial astrology is dramatic (King Lear) or else 
manifests fidelity to his sources (Julius Caesar, Macbeth). Some 
have interpreted Edmund's rejection of astrology as evidence of 
Shakespeare's acceptance for the reason that Edmund is a villain. 
However this interpretation is not justified. Dramatically, the speech 
helps keep before us Gloucester's weaknesses and contains a justifi- 
able criticism of his sins in the past. 
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1230. Reed, Robert R., Jr. "Hamlet, the Pseudo-Procrastinator," 
pp. 177-186. Hamlet's desire to avenge immediately his father's 
death is thwarted by real external obstacles, by doubt as to the ve- 
racity of the ghost and by the heavily guarded Claudius. The slow- 
ness to execute vengeance is not rooted in character: it is not caused 
by thinking too precisely on the event, by moral sensibility, or by 
excessive sensitivity. There is necessary delay, but not procrastina- 
tion. The delay arouses feelings of guilt and these produce the 
speeches of self-accusation. The self-incrimination helps calm ''the 
storms of the superego, which, lying largely in the unconscious 
mind, is unable to evaluate the external problems and hence imposes 
an unreasonable dictate upon the ego, or consciousness." 
—Albert Gilman 


SOUTHERN FOLKLORE QUARTERLY, XXII: 1, March 1958. 


1231. Boggs, R. S. "Folklore Bibliography for 1957,"' pp. 1-68. This 
is a classified annotated bibliography of folklore publications that 
appeared in 1957, —Hensley C. Woodbridge 


THE TEXAS QUARTERLY, I: 2, Spring 1958. 


1232. Rubin, Louis D.,Jr. ''The Image of an Army: Southern Novel- 
ists and the Civil War,'' pp. 17-34, Although Southern novelists have 
been producing works of the first importance, there has not been ''one 
really outstanding novel of fiction written about the Confederate sol- 
dier and his times.'' What is missing from attempts to produce an 
outstanding novel of the Civil War is a character ''who can exemplify 
and embody the South at war, in whose actions and through whose 
eyes and mind the Southern cause can be understood."' The Southern 
novelist must "not forsake his sense of society and history, but add 
to it the ability of a Crane to see the lonely individual soul as well. 
He must not let the society obscure the individual; rather, he might 
look at the war and the society through the individual, and he might 
create an individual capable of realizing the full psychological, social, 
and above all the ethical dimensions of the subject." 


1233. Hale, Nancy. ''What God Was Writing," pp. 35-40. The hy- 
pothesis is that Uncle Tom's Cabin was set in Mrs. Stowe's own 
psyche and moulded by the inner life of the author. In the symbolical 
interpretation that emerges, Uncle Tom is equated with God, the 
cabin with the Kingdom of God. 


1234. Graves, Robert. ''Sweeney Among the Blackbirds," pp. 83- 
102. Poetry cannot be separated from the state of love, and true 
poetry—any poem having that ''magical quality which differentiates 
it from barbaric saga, or rhetorical verse, or parlour entertain- 
ment, or verbal experimentation based on aesthetic theory''—is 
written under the influence of the White Goddess. The real Sweeney 
was Suibne Geilt, poet king of the Dal Araidhe, who was cursed by 
St. Ronan with the flying madness and who illustrated an Irish prov- 
erb: "It is death to insult a poet, death to love a poet, death to be 
a poet."" The conflict between service to the White Goddess and 
respectable citizenship is not quite so sharp as presented. "If he 
keeps his sense of humour, a poet can go mad gracefully, swallow 
his disappointments in love gracefully, reject the Establishment 
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gracefully, die gracefully, and cause no upheaval in society." Suibne, 
who lacked a sense of humor, eventually took ''no pleasure in the 
amorous talk of man with woman; far more lovely,''to his ear,"'is the 
song of the blackbird." 


1235. Handy, William J. "Science, Literature, and Modern Criti- 
cism," pp. 147-156. The integrating theme for the school of critical 
belief represented by John Crowe Ransom, Allen Tate, and Cleanth 
Brooks is the belief that ''the special symbolic formulation of lan- 
guage which characterizes the literary work is unique in its ability 
to represent a part of man's experience that cannot be represented 
adequately by the abstraction of logic.'' These writers are not attack- 
ing science, but are developing a consistent aesthetic theory which 
shows the direct influence of the Kantian generative idea. "They 
must be seen as a part of a critical tradition which characteristi- 
cally wishes to indicate the limitations of science as a complete 
knowledge—to show that there is a necessary place for a discourse 
which, by its intention and design, fulfills a function which science 
is not intended or designed to fulfill." —Robert C, Jones 


LA UNIVERSIDAD DEL ZULIA, II: 61, 6 de mayo de 1958. 


1236, Viator. ''El Poeta Loco," p. 4. This article is a brief review 
of the facts concerning Ezra Pound and his recent release from St. 
Elizabeth's Hospital. —Hensley C. Woodbridge 


WORD, XIII: 3, December 1957. 


1237. Koutsoudas, Andreas, and Assya Humecky. "Ambiguity of 
Syntactic Function Resolved by Linear Context," pp. 403-414. This 
analysis states translation rules for programming instructions to 
"enable an electronic computer (1) to identify the Russian -o/-e/-ee 
suffixed adverb, short-form adjective or participle in its respective 
function as either an adverbial modifier or a predicative complement 
and (2) to supply its correct English equivalent."' The translation, 
according to this set of rules, of relevant segments in a 31,000-word 
sample of scientific Russian proves 98.5 percent accurate, The 
rules are stated in terms of the immediate context (preceding and 
following forms) of the ambiguous words. —Clyde Hankey 


The following journals contained no directly relevant articles: 


AAUP BULLETIN, XLIV: 1-2, Spring-Summer 1958. 

AMERICAN BOOK COLLECTOR, VIII: 7, March 1958. 

DIETSCHE WARANDE EN BELFORT, LVI: 4, April-Mei 1958. 

PERSPECTIVE; A QUARTERLY OF LITERATURE AND THE 
ARTS, X: l- z, Autumn 1957-Winter 1958, Spring 1958. 

RESEARCH STUDIES OF THE STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON, 
XXXVI: 2, June 1958. 

REVISTA NACIONAL DE CULTURA, Nos. 125-126, Noviembre- 
Diciembre 1957, Enero-Febrero 1958. 

ROMANCE PHILOLOGY, XI: 4, May 1958. 

THE TWENTIETH CENTURY CENTURY, ‘No. 997, July 1958. 


THE WILLIAM AND MARY QUARTERLY, 3rd ser., XV: 3, 


July 1958. 
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